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NOTICE. 


Turoven mistake of the foreman of the Mirror, the last 
number, being February 5, was in the head of the first 


page and cover styled Number Seven instead of Siz. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dickens will arrive in town to-day, in com- | 
memoration of which event we publish an admirable article 
from Arcturus, and the programme of the grand ball which 
is to take place at the Park theatre on Monday evening 
next, under the direction of a numerous committee of citi- 
zens. Mr. Dickens has accepted invitations to several din- 


ners, Which will be given in the course of a few days. 


A WELCOME TO CHARLES DICKENS. 


On Saturday, the twenty-second of January, in the jolly 
year of our Lord 1842, Charles Dickens, all points consider- 
ed, the most eminent British writer that has ever visited 
America, landed at Cunard Wharf, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Disdaining to be any further represented, at least for the 
present, by his Wellers, Twists, Nicklebys, and Rudges, 
he has come in person to show himself to his American 
readers, to step boldly among his hundred or thousand re- 
publishers, and to create a flutter all through that skyey 
realm, supposed to be haunted by gentlemen in dog-leaved 
Dickens visits 


collars and ladies in azure hose. If Mr. 


America with the hope of escaping entirely beyond the 
round of the characters he has embodied in print, he will, 
we imagine, be mistaken. He will find many a Fagin in 
contact with a thorough- 


Chatham-street, will come in 


blooded Squeers, as he turns the corner of Washington- 
street, Boston ; Mantalini struts it even now in Philadel- |! 
phian Chesnut-street; and Oliver, gentle, constant, true- 
hearted Oliver, will he not smile upon the historian of his 
little English cousin from a rent blanket in the very purlieus | 


of the Calaboose. 


Go where he will, the quick eve, the right heart, the 
British writer cannot avoid a hu- 


generous hand of the 


manity he loves to delineate, and is proud, by the suasive 
influence of his kindly page, to soothe. As authors, and as 
men, we would claim for our country a character above or 
beneath humanity, did it furnish no elements suggestive of || 
beauty, love, charity to a mind like his. One thing he can- || 
not fail to see, that men have here a higher, more pervad- 
ing idea of fraternity and fellowship; that many, very 
many, social evils are trodden down and suppressed by the 
great, paramount conviction, that all men are born free and 
at the heart of much 


equal. Here is a truth that strikes 


wrong at which he has aimed his trenchant and vigorous 
pen. There is no titled Verisopht, or Sir Mulberry, or Sir 
John Chester, to be stripped of his embroidered trappings 
and set before the world in all the nakedness of a rancor- 


us, imbecile, or apathetic soul. Evil natures 


such there are—are not here propped up, at least by an un- 


equal or proscriptive social arrangement. 

To this new region of life, where his noble heart cannot 
fail to be claddened, we welcome Mr. Dickens. 

We regard Dickens, as many thousands of the present 
generation doubtless regard him, with a peculiar interest. 
He is our ¢ mtemporary: a writer who has sprung from 
silent obscurity to the very zenith of a world-wide popu- 
‘arity under our own eye. Every step of his progress from 
the beginning we have watched; have seen the sketch, 
the first hasty glimmering of genius, dawning into the tale 
fvaried light and shade; the struggling story, flushed 
ver, like the early day, with the hues of increasing 
power and beauty, and finally expanding into what ap- 
proaches the mature and meridian work of art. That this 
r can climb no higher we do not say; genius has in 
self a marvellou 


a 
Where it shall pause no man can say: 


power of growth and development: 
at what hour of the 
fay or the night its wonderful revolutions shall cease no 
man can predict. There are regions, lying beyond any thing 
he has yet achieved, yet to be conquered; in no one effort 
has he so far failed; but whether he will venture to match 
himself against the mighty masters of art, in the field of 


and enough 











passion and character, in the delineation of human nature 
in struggles of tragic grandeur and conflicts of nicely-shaded 
“motion, remains to be seen. 

Dickens has been compared to Lord Byron: there is a re- 
gion of expression and fiery truth through which the dark 
wing of the noble poet swept, as yet unattained by our con- 
temporary: to Scott, but it will take many strokes, both 
| bold and deep, to give Dickens the freedom of the vast do- 

main where Sir Walter ranges. 


Dickens is, in truth, a noble writer—various, generous, 


truthful, faithful in general to the best interests of hu- 


manity; but Dickens, gifted and comprehensive as he is, 
does not include in himself all other writers, is not Field- 
ing, and Byron, and Smollet, and Sir Walter 
his wild admirers would make us believe He 
has a walk of his own, in which he treads without jostling 
any other: it 


all in one. 


is a great folly for Bulwer to lay aside his 


pen, because the author of “ Nickleby” just now bears 
the popular sway. It is right that authors should from 
time to ume spring up, who concentrate in themselves all 
the vague enthusiasm of the day; but there is a class of 
readers and students—by no means small or insignificant 
who discriminate in their enthusiasin; who have tastes 
for writers of many grades of excellence and varieties of 
production ; some to read merely, some to re-peruse, some 
to admire, some to worship and be reverent to, some to love. 
We think we can promise Mr. Dickens an earnest and 
genuine welcome. He must make up his mind to a little 
immethodical enthusiasm; to the addresses, written and 
oral, of festive orators and committee-men; to the bottom- 
less admiration of Mr. and Mrs. Leo Hunter, impelled to 
do him homage from no sympathy with his genius or the 
subjects on which it has been employed, but by the gene- 
We venture to 
predict a general rising in his behalf; a commotion and 


ral uproar of a new and recent celebrity. 


boisterous hilarity, not unlike that of a tenantry when the 
town-lord visits his couutry manor. Mr. Dickens may claim 
such a welcome by right of the title he has already well 
established in the minds and affections of all readers from 
Passamaquoddy to New Orleans; and we most sincerely 
wish there were another appanage to his authority which 
would justify him in citing before him the delinquent prin- 
ters—the unremunerating republishers of his writings—for 
instant and exemplary judgment and conviction. He must 
expect to see much of idle and trivial fashion ; much pomp 
that rests on nothing; the petty 


jealousies of cliques and parties. 


the knavery of trade; 


as some olf 


| sideration the propriety of tendering to him a suitable wel- 





But under all this there lies a mass of earnest life, 
shaping itself daily into new forms, taking hourly more 
and more a character of picturesque truth and consistency, 
ready to be seized upon by the first quick eye and bold 

' hand, and to be moulded into enduring forms of an original 
and characteristic literature. Under all this outward confu- 


sion and perplexity there are dark movements of passion, 


want, penury, false souls and true, toiling in the obscure 
bosom of society, the pangs of life-long suffering, the broken 
and the gladdened heart; not moving about casually—as 
things that pass away with the morning cloud—but rest- 
ing deep on the foundations of a common, permanent, true 
humanity. 

London, Paris, Vienna are here in our 


midst: not the 
| mere natives of each metropolis ; but all of passion, suffer- 
ing, anguish they know—having shapes of their own—ap- 
parelled in a raiment woven of the very stuff of truth, the 
web and texture of our very nature itself. 
This Mr. Dickens will not 
and observance are required to learn what complexion they 


but this he must feel (il 


see : 


years of patient study 
have taken, and whence it comes; 
he would respect us) to be here. 

We would that our distinguished guest might fall into 
hands that would guide him into the by-ways and market- 
places of our New World: would show him the Americar 
community, where it is to be seen in all its strength, fresh- 


ness and purity—in the streets and public assemblies—in 
its simple houses of worship, its well-ordered common 


| schools, and the familiar gatherings of the mighty middle 
He will but 


fashionable divines ; 


| class. learn little of us from statesmen and 
less from any libraries or books we 
The classics of the United States 


There he must look for a chronicle of 


ean place in his hand. 
| are its newspapers. 
i} the on-goings and action of the great wheel of life. In that 
1 thousand-times multiplied mirror he will catch glimpses of 
character that he would seek for in vain in the discourse 
i} of scholars, the festivities of publie dinners, or the labored 
Above 
all, we ask of our countrymen that he may be received as 


descriptions of conversationists and parlor orators. 


beseems a man: witha plain and earnest simplicity that 


becomes us in all we do; without exaggerated homage, 
which would infallibly disgust him and degrade us; with 
due self-respect, teaching him, in the midst of our admira- 
tion, that we have sources of greatness within ourselves, 

| which can sustain us with dignity in all emergencies. 

| We trust this occasion will be seized upon by the Ameri- 
ean people to perform a solemn act of justice to this distin- 
guished writer and his many noble brethrea beyond the 

as to time and form, that he shall 


sea—so rendered, both 


not regard himself as a captive prince, borne in triumph 


through a land—through every state and section of which 


his works are strewn like autumn leayes—adorned with 


spoils and trophies of sacrilegious conquest; and that they 
shal] no longer curse the great sea that rolls between us, as 
the fatal messenger whose voice is ever bringing to them 
tidings of new calamitic 
bles 


wafied to us. 


and spoliations, in return for 


sings of kindly speech and manly literature 
The occasion is a ripe and becoming one to 


press the Authors’ Bill 


many 


of International Cx pyright : and un- 
less this act of an imperial necessity is consummated now, 
speedily, this great writer must regard all tributes paid to 
him as a hollow mockery. Impressed with a solemn con- 
viction that the hour for the performance of this great duty, 
T 


ie hour of deliverance and justice is arrived, we repeat 
again aloud, that it may be heard wherever the voice of the 
théusand-¢enturied Arcturus reaches, a welcome to Boz, 
the 


one of the noblest and foremost republican penmen of the 


Painter of the Poor! a weleome to Charles Dickens, 


nineteenth century !—F'rom the Arcturus for February. 


BOZ 


It having been announced 
Charles Dickens had landed in the United States, a nume- 


THE BALL. 


in the public prints that Mr. 


rous meeting of citizens was held at the Astor House, on 
Wednesday evening, January the 26th, to take into con- 
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come on his arrival in New-York. The meeting was called 
to order by William H. Maxwell, who nominated Robert 
H. Morris as chairman. Prosper M. Wetmore named D. C. 
Colden and D. C. Pell as secgetaries. The officers being 
duly elected, the meeting was addressed by Philip Hone, 
Charles W. Sandford, J. W. Edmonds, J. R. Livingston, Jun. 
J. W. Francis, James W. Webb, Prosper M. Wetmore, and 
other gentlernen; whereupon, Wm. H. Maxwell, after 
some appropriate remarks, offered the following resolutions, 
which were unenimously adopted : 

Resolved—That in the opinion of this meeting 1t 1s 


proper and becoming in the citizens of New-York to unite 


heartily in those demonstrations of respect and esteem 
which have been, and will be, every where in our land, 
called forth by the visit of Mr. Dickens to America; not 
of his talents alone, but in consideration of the 
talents in vindicating the 


becaust 
noble use he has made of those 
rights, and claims, and feelings of humanity at large, with- 
out distinction of rank or circumstance. 

Re solve d 


ca we feel that we are at once paying due homage to genius 


That in weleoming Charles Dickens to Ameri- 


and fulfilling the demands of gratitude; for, as individuals, 
we owe gratitude to the minister of intellectual delight, 
and, as republicans, we are bound to thank him who has, 
in his writings, so etoquently maintained the cause of the 
humble and oppressed ; who exhibits, in every line, his own 
keen sensibility to wrong; and the pervading spirit of all 
whose works is a touching illustration of the truth, that in 
the elementary coustitution of men there is no difference, 
whatever difference circumstances may have created, 
Resolved 
for che visiter whom we delight to honor, regard be had to 
for we feel assured 


That in the arrangement of a fitting reception 


the participation therein of the ladies ; 
that our countrywomen will Jook with little favor on any 
device which excludes them from joining ina festival given 
in honor of him whose tmagination and heart gave birth to 


"little Neil.” 


Resolved —That the following gentlemen constitute a 
ENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Robert HW. Morris, Hugh M'Lean, J. Philips Pheenix, 
J.B. Nicolson, Gerard H. Coster, Dudley 8. Giregory, 
Philip Hone, Johu S. Bartlett, Joho O. Sargeant 
Heury Brevoort, Charles P. Clinch, Pheodore EF. Tomlinson, 
Valentine Mott Wilham Turner A. G. Stout, 
Wun. IL. Maxwell Moses H. Grinnell fico. S. Doughty, 
David Graham, W.. Starr Miller, C. A. Stetson, — 
dames W. Webb, Joho lnwan, Charles A. Davis, 
Alex. W. Bradford, Wa. Kent, R. Fayerweather 
George P. Morris, Reverley Robinson, Jun Martin Hoffman, 
A. 8. Doane, Robt. J. Dillon, James Phalen, 
FE... Duyekinek, Win. IL. Appleton, K. ©, Wetmore 
Daniel B. Tallmadge, S. Draper, Jun P. 8. Townsend, 
John C. Cheesinan, PF. W. Edmonds, Win. L. Shuttleworth, 


Cambreleng, 


WG 


Samud.t 


Stebbins, C4 
Ilunt, Andrew Warner, 


Henry luman, 
A. M. Cozzens 


W. B. Deen, Augustus Flemiug Saml. Jones Mumford, 
J. M. Sinith, Jun Francis FP. Waddell, Alfred A. Smith, 

Thos. J. Oakley, Win. Grandia, Marshall O. Roberts, 
has. Delaforest, Chas. A. Clinton, James R. Whiting, 
Win L. Morris, Joseph Hudson, Joseph Gaillard, Jun. 
P.M. Wetmore, Charles M. Leupp Cornehus R. Savage, 





J. Preseott Hall, J W. Gerard, John D. Van Buren, 

wiley, FA. Tallmadge, Edimnaod Simpson, 
Wharton Griffith, Samuel P. Lyman, 

Edward 8. Gould, J. R. Livingston, Jun 

N. G. Ogden, J Beekman Fish, 

DPD. C. Colden, Thos, &. Cummings. 


J. W. Edmonds, Alex. Hamilton, Jun 


James FB. ¢ 
W. K. Northall, 
has. W. Sandford, 


John W 


On motion, Messrs. Sandford, Maxwell, G. P. Morris, 
Wetmore and J. W. Edmonds, were appointed a committee 
to withdraw and report forthwith a suitable plan for a ball 
to be given to Mr. Dickens. The meeting then resolved, 
unanimously, that Philip Hone be requested to write a let- 
ter of invitation, in behalf of this meeting, to Mr. Dickens, 
and that D. ( 
Mr. Hone immediately prepared the following letter, which 


’, Colden be appointed to deliver it in person. 


was signed by all the gentlemen then present. 
New-York, Jan. 26th, 1842 


The New-York 


agreeable intelligence of your arrival in the United States, 


Sir citizens of having received the 
and appreciating the value of your labors in the cause of 
humanity, and the eminently successful exercise of your 
literary talents, are ambitious to he among the foremost in 
tendering to you and your lady the hearty welcome which 
they are persuaded is in reserve for you in all parts of our 
country. 

With this object in view, we have been appointed a com- 





mittee, in behalf of alarge meeting of gentlemen convened 
for the purpose, to request your attendance at a public ball 
to be given in this city. 

D. C. Colden, one of our num 
honor of presenting this invitation, and is charged with the 


Mr. ber, will have the 


agreeable duty of presenting their congratulations on vour 


arrival. We shall expect, through him, your kind accept- 


ance of this invitation, and your designation of the day 
when it may suit your convenience to attend. We are, sir, 
with great respect, your obedient servants. 

The committee, ef Which Charles W. Sandford was chair- 


man, appeared and made the following report: 


| 
company. 


With a desire of tendering to Mr. Dickens those hospi- 
talities and courtesies due to a stranger of such eminent 
genius and private worth, and in order to afford the ladies, 
as well as the citizens at large, of New-York, an opportu- 
nity of exchanging salutations with him, we deem it an 
appropriate compliment to invite him and his lady toa ball, 
to be given expressly for the occasion. To heighten the 
effect, and in compliance with the desire universally ex- 
pressed, it is recommended that the ball-room represent 
various compartments of " Curiosity-Shop,” in which the 
productions of “ Boz” may be illustrated. In order to add 
a strikingly novel and agreeable feature to the intended 
féte, it is suggested that a number of tableaux vivants be 
formed by competent artists, in the intervals of the dance: 
drawn from the novels, sketches, poems and dramas of Mr. 
Dickens, and shadowing forth, in living pictures, the graphic 
and glowing delineations of this singularly gifted and origi- 
nal author. As it is believed that the demand for cards of 
admission will ke very great, and that no ball-room in the 
city will be large enough to contain the numbers desirous 
of being present on the oecasion, it is recommended that 
the Park Theatre be engaged, and that the ball take place 
at the earliest date, of which due notice be given in the 


publie prints. 


The committee also recommend the following sketch ot | 


decorations and devices for the 
ments for the floor: The inside of the theatre to represent 
a magnificent saloon hung with chandeliers. The audience 
part of the house to be ornamented with festoons of flowers, 
garlands, draperies, and trophies emblematical of the dif- 
ferent States of the Union. The floor to extend from the 
front of the boxes to the back of the building, where, on an 


elevated stage, arrahgements be made for the representa- | 
tion of numerous tableaux vivants from the works of Mr. | 


Dickens, represented by artists under the 


The stage part of the theatre to be highly 


various designs fr 


direction of the 
cormrittee. 
the writings of 


with m 


" Boz,” illustrating many of his striking, original, novel, 


embellished 


eraphie and familiar scenes. A full and efficient orchestra, 
comprising the principal musical talent at present in the 
city, to be engaged, and so arranged, as to add to the gene- 
ral effect, without diminishing the space allotted to the 
The ball-room to afford for 


3,000 


accommodations 


upwards of persons. 


The following arrangements recommended by the com- 


mittee have been adopted: 


ORDER OF THE DANCES AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS, 


1.—Grand March. 
?—Tableau Vivant—" Mrs. Leo Hunter’s dress di jetiné.” 
"Is it possible that I have really the gratification of be- 
holding Mr. Pickwick himself?’ ejaculated Mrs. Leo 
Hunter. ‘No other, ma’am,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, 
bowing very low. * Permit me to introduce my friends 
Mr. Tupman—Mr. Winkle—Mr. Snodgrass—to the au- 
thoress of the ‘ expiring frog.’’ "—Pickwick Papers. 
3.—Amelie Quadrille. 
1.—Tableau Vivant—" The middle-aged lady in the double- 
bedded room.” 

"The only way in which Mr. Pickwick could catch a 
glimpse of his mysterious visiter, with the least danger 
of being seen himself, was by creeping on to a bed, and 
peeping out from between the curtains on the opposite 
side. To this mana uvre he accordingly resorted. Keep- 
ing the curtains care‘ully closed with his hand, so that 
nothing more of him could be seen than his face and 
nizht-cap, and putting on his spectacles, he mustered up 
courage, and looked out. Mr. Pickwick almost fainted with 
horror and dismay. Standing before the dressing-glass, was 
a middle-aged lady in yellow curl-papers, busily engaged 
in brushing what ladies call their ‘back hair.” It was 
quite clear that she contemplated remaining there for the 

or she had brought a rush-light and shade with 

*h, with praiseworthy precaution against fire, 

she had stationed in a basin on the floor, where it was 

glimmering away, like a gigantic lighthouse in a particu 
jarly small piece of water.” 


night; 
her, whi 


-selections. 


-"' Mrs. Bardell faints in 


5.—Quadrille Waltz 


6.—Tableau Vivant Mr. Pick- 
wick’s arms.” 
" © Oh, you kind, good, playful dear,’ said Mrs. Bardell, and 


without more ado she rose from her chair and flung he: 


arms round Mr. Pickwick’s neck, with a cataract of 
tears anda chorus of sobs. ‘Bless my soul!’ cried the 
istonished Mr. Pickwick. "Mrs. Bardell, my good wo 


man—dear me—what a situation— pray, consider—Mrs. 
Bardell, don’t—if any body should come ! —'Oh! let 
come,’ exclaimed Mrs. Bardell, frantically; ‘Il! 
dear, kind, good soul.’ And with these 
"Mercy upon me, 
said Mr. Pie\ wick, struggling violently ; ‘I hear somebody 
Don't—don’t, there’s a good crea 
ture, don't But entreaty and remonstance were alike 
unavailing; for Mrs, Bardell had fainted in Mr. Pick 
wick’s arms; and betore he could gain time to deposit he: 
in a chair, Master Bardell entered the room, 1 
Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass 


them 
leave you 


Bardell clung the tighter. 


never 
words Mrs 


coming up the staurs. 


snering in 


ball-room, and arrange- | 











} 


{ 
| 


| 








7.—Quadrille March—Norma. 

8.—Tableau Vivant—" Mrs. Bardell encounters Mr. Pick. 

wick in the prison.” 

** Here we are at last; all right and tight, Mrs. Barde}) > 
said Jackson, looking exultingly around. ‘ What do y, 
mean ?’ said Mrs. Bardell, with a palpitating hear 
‘Don’t bother the woman!’ said the turnkey to Weller 
*She’s just come in.’ ‘A pris‘ner!’ said Sam, quick|y re. 
placing his hat. ‘Who’s the plaintiffs ? What for? Speak 
up, old feller.” —' Dodson and Fogg,’ replied the map 
* Execution on cognovit for costs.’ ” ‘ 

9,—Victoria Waltz. 

Tableau Vivant—" The red-nosed man discourset} 

“ During the delivery of this oration, Mrs.Weller sobbed and 
wept at the end of the paragraphs, while Sam, sitting 
cross-legged on a chair, and resting his arms on the top 
rail, regarded the speaker with great suavily and blang 
ness of demeanor, occasionally bestowing a look of re. 
cognition on the old gentleman, who was delighted at the 
beginning, and went to sleep about half way. ‘ Brayo: 
very pritty !’ said Sam. "I hope it may do you good, Sa; 
uel,’ said Mrs. Weller. ‘I think it vill, mum,’ replied 
Sam. * I wish I could hope that it would do your fathe 
good,’ said Mrs. Weller. ‘Hark’e, my dear,’ said \, 
Weller, senior ; ‘How do you find yourself arter jt, my 
love 2? ) 


11.—Basket quadrille. 


12.—Tableau Vivant. “ Mr. and Mrs. Mantilini in Ralp} 
Nickleby’s office.” 
" * His extravagance, Mr. Nickleby,” said Madame Mant; 
lini, addressing herself to Ralph, who leant against hjs 
easy chair, with his hands behind him, and regarded the 
amiable couple with a smile of the supremest and most 
unmitigated contempt,— His extravagance is beyond a 
bounds.’ ‘I have made up my mind to allowance him, 
and I say that if he has a hundred and twenty pounds a 
vear for his clothes and pocket-money, he may consider 
himselt'a very fortunate man.’ i 
* Mr. Mantilini waited with much decorum to hear the 
amount of the proposed stipend, but when it reached his 
ears he cast his hat and cane upon the floor, and draw. 
ing out his pocket handkerchiet, gave vent to his feelings 
in a dismal moan !’ 
13.— March. 


14.—Tableau Vivant—* Oliver Twist at Mr. 


dl vor. 


‘Mr. Giles held fast by the tinker’s arm, (to prevent his 
running away, as he pleasantly said,) and gave the word 
of command to open the door. Brittles obeyed, and the 
group peeping timorously over each other’s shoulders, 
beheld no more formidable object than poor little Oliver 
Twist, speechless and exhausted, who raised his heavy 
eyes and mutely solicited their compassion.” 


15. 
16.—Tableau Vivant. 
military gentleman and Mrs. Slum’s unexpected ap- 


Spanish Dance. 
"Little Nell, her grandfather, the 


pearance.” 

*' Rumbling along with most unwonted noise, the caravan 
stopped at last at the place of exhibition, where Ne] dis- 
mounted amidst an excited group of children, who evi- 
dently supposed her to be an important item of the curiosi- 
ties; and were fully impressed with the belief that her 
grandfather was a cunning device in wax. A tallish gen 
tleman with a hook nose and black hair, with a militan 
surtout, very short and tight in the sleeves, and whic 
had once been frogged and braided all over, but was now 
sadly shorn of its garniture and quite threadbare—-dressed 
too, in the ancient grey pantaloons, fitting tight to the 
leg, and a pair of pumps in the winter of their existence— 

in at the door and smiled affably—' What, Mr 

cried the lady of the wax-work. ‘Lor! who'd 
have thought of seeing you here.’ ” 


Boz Waltz. 
Tableau Vivant. 


looked 
Slum !’ 


17.- 

1S. "Little Nell leading her grandfa- 
ther.” 

* Her friend parted his breakfast—a scanty mess of coffee 
and some coarse bread, with the child and her crandfa 
ther, and inquired whither they were going. He showed 


them by which road they must leave the town, but before 





they had reached the corner of the lane the man came 
running after them, and pressing her hand, left something 
in it—two old, battered, smoke-encrusted penny pieces 
And thus they separated; the child to lead her sacred 


charge, and the laborer to read new histories in his fur- 


nace fre. 


19.—Postillion Quadrille. 
20.—Tableau Vivant—" The etranger serutinizing Barna- 
by’s features in the widow's cottage.” 


* The widow and her unwelcome visiter gazed at him 27¢ 
at each other for a moment, and then she motioned him 
towards the door. 

*Stay,’ he whispered. ‘ You teach your son we 

* *T have taught him nothing that you heard to-night. De- 

part instantly, or I will rouse him.’ 

"You Shall I rouse him 

"You dare not do that 

"IT dare do any thing, I have told you. 

At least, I will know him. 

** Would you kill him in his sleep 
throwing herself between them. ‘Woman,’ he ret 
between his teeth, as he motioned her aside, ‘1 wow’ 
sce him nearer, andI will. If vou want one of us to ki 


are free to do so. > 


He knows me we 


it <eems 





” cried the widow, 


irnec 
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the other, wake him.’ With that he advanced, and bend- |; business, jet this opportunity pass, without congratulating 
|| the committee at large upon the promptitude with which 


ing down over the prostrate form, softly turned back the 
head and looked into the face. 
9}.—March. 
92—Tableau Vivant—" The Pickwick Club.” 
The eloquent Pickwick, with one hand gracefully con- 
cealed behind his coat tails, and the other waving in air 


to assist his glowing declamation, inspired involuntary | 


awe and respect.” 

»4,—Tableau Vivant—" Washington Irving in England and 
Charles Dickens in America. 

95,--Gallopade. 


9-—Contra Dance. 


On motion, it was resolved that the chairman appoint a 
sub-committee of sixteen, to carry the foregoing arrange- 
ments into effect. 

The following gentlemen were then named by the chair: 
Philip Hone, Geo. P. Morris, Martin Hoffman, J. W. Fran- 
cis, W. H. Maxwell, J. W. Edmonds, Daniel B. Talmadge, 
Charles W. Sandford, John C. Cheeseman, Charles A. Da- 
vis, Jas. M. Smith, Jun., Henry Inman, Prosper M. Wet- 
more, Francis W. Edmonds, John R. Livingston, Jun. 
William Starr Miller. The chairman and secretaries were 
subsequently added to the committee. The letter of invita. 

nm to Mr. Dickens being handed to Mr. Colden, the meet- 
ag then adjourned, to meet again at the Astor House on 
is return from Boston. 

Rosert H. Morris, Chairman. 
D.C. Corpen, | Secretaries. 
D.C. PELL, ) 

The committee of arrangements met on Saturday even- 
ng, January the 29th, at the green-room of the Park Thea- 
tre, when the chairman read the following letter from Mr. 
Dickens : 

Tremont House, Boston, January 22th, 1842. 

My pear Srr—I beg to convey to the committee of 
gentlemen, whose organ you are, my hearty and cordial 
hanks for their most kind congratulations; and my glad 
acceptance of the honor they propose to confer upon me. 

[ have had the pleasure of seeing your agent, and of ex- 
plaining my movements and arrangements to that gen- 
eman. Rest assured, that I shall only be too proud and 
happy to meet you at any time you may appoint, after re- 
viving his explanation of my engagements. 

With many thanks to you, and the committee generally, 
lam, my dear sir, yours, faithfully and obliged, 

Cuarces Dickens. 
Rosert H. Morris, Esq. 


The committee, thereupon, report, that the Ball take 
place at the Park theatre, on Monday the 14th of Febru- 


irynext. The following rules and regulations to be observed 


nthe occasion: The doors to be open at half past 7, and 


the dancing to commence at 9 o'clock. The committee to 
appear in full ball dresses and wear rosettes, with appro- 
riate designs. Military and naval officers to appear in 
heir respective uniforms. All fancy dresses to be positively 
excluded, except such as are admitted under the direction 
f the committee. An ample supply of refreshments to be 
provided for the company. 
set apart for the accommodation of t 
attendants to be in waiting. Tickets admitting a lady and 


Cloak and retiring-rooms to be 


he ladies, and suitable 


gentleman to be $5. Any gentleman whose party may ex- 
eed more than one lady, to be furnished with extra ladies’ 
ickets, not to exceed two, at $2 each. Cards of admission 
be obtained from either of the committee, at the com- 
mittee-room in the Astor House, where the name of eve- 
ty person who purchases a ticket will be registered ina 
ok provided for that especial purpose. Gentlemen ap- 
plying for tickets will please to give the names of their 
adies, in order that the same may be written in the cards of 
Vitation. Each member of the committee issuing tickets, 
will endorse his own name on the back of the cards. 
An early application for cards of admission will be ne- 
tessary, as no more persons will be admitted to the fete, 
accommodate. 


, 
an the room can conveniently 


Upon the report of the committee being adopted, General 
Sanford offered some remarks on the views of the commit- 
ee, and referring to the zeal with which its several mem- 
ers had entered upon the duties of their appointment, 
made a complimentary notice of the earnestness which Dr. 


Fran 


wis and others had manifested on the occasion; to 


which Dr. Francis replied, as nearly as our reporter could 
give details, as follows: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CommitTrE—I do not feel myself 
entitled 

itled 


to the complimentary notice which the member 
if the committee has seen fit to bestow: as one of your 
boly, I may have contributed somewhat to the execution 
stage of the 


4 your plans; but I cannot. at the present 


| universal regard: of one who, 


| Sterne; but 


} tour of Mr. Dickens is unlike that of most other f 


they have entered upon their assumed duties, and advert 
to the occasion which has called forth their abilities. The 
arrival on the shores of America of the distinguished indi- 


vidual, who is the special object of our consideration, and 
the circumstances which accompany it, is an occurrence of 
| historical importance in the history of literary affairs. We 


}j are to give a welcome to Charles Dickens, a gentleman 


whose moral worth and literary renown are the themes of 
by the close exercise of su- 


}! perior faculties, has reached the highest distinction in 


contemporary literature, and whose works have furnished 


amusement and instruction to every class of society, wher- 


|| ever the Anglo-Saxon race have spread their erratic course. 


There is, moreover, in the career of this eminent individual, 
a peculiarity which enlists the best feelings of our nature. 
His writings, at once the companion of the ploughman in 
the field and of the lettered student in the closet, of the 
nursery-maid and of her accomplished mistress, the de- 
light of all ages, ranks and conditions, breathe through 
every page the essence of humanity; and if they awaken 
in us the painful sensations that such things are, we are 


|| consoled that they enkindle a generous and a tender sympa- 


thy in the noble breast of him who delineates them. In the 


|| perusal of Mr. Dickens’ works, we are often reminded of 


the graphic portraitures of Fielding, and Smellet, and 


may I be permitted to add, with greater 
fidelity to nature, and more picturesque associations, with 
entire exemption from that grossness and licentiousness 
We may 


talk of the exquisite sensibility of Sterne, but he was des- 


which so sadly distigure their best productions. 


titute of that element of the soul which would participate 
in the vicissitudes of human life, and do we not desiderate 
in the writings of all these men, a genuine participation of 
sentiment and feeling which marks every line in the pro 
ductions of our intended visiter. 


These are some of the reasons why I am glad that the 
committee have exhibited such promptitude of action. The 
reigners 
who have visited our shores. He comes, not like Farmer 
Parkinson, to grumble over our unproductive soil ; nor like 
Frearon, or Madame Trollope, to report upon our manners, 
nor yet like Captain Marryat, to decry our morals. He visits 


us with the intention of enlarging his sphere of observation ; 


be : , 
|| of studying the manners and habits of a recent people; and 


you will unite with me in the wish that be will do that 


} ease 
justice to our social condition, which has been recently ren- || — 


dered with such eminent fidelity to our political tustitu- 
tions by an illustrious French philosopher. 
He has landed at 


applause of thousands of 


receive d the 
He tinds 
from the man who 


Boston, and has already 


enthusiastic admirers. 


none ignorant of the writings of Boz: 
unlaces his trunk, to the civil dignitaries who greet him 


on his approach; from the hack-driver who snaps his whip 
with additional pride that he carries Boz, to the blue, who 


lays aside Malbranche and Locke, for the more congenial 
lueubrations and devices of Sam Weller and the Pickwick 
Club. 

I observe that the polite attentions of the ec 


clude in their invitation to Mr. Dickens, the presence of his 


mimittee in- 


amiable consort. Ambitious man receives no small part of 


the reward of his deserts, when the wor!d echoes his re- 


nown: while the tender sex rest satisfied with the conscious 
performance of their peculiar duues. Who among us will 


not delight to pay respect to her whom Ae has chosen as 


the honored partner of his joys and sorrows ? 
In New-York, gentlemen, Boz, | am persuaded, will re- 
ceive a no less enthusiastic welcome. Our noble metropolis 


has never failed to render homage to genius, while she has 


: 


ever sustained, unblemished, the integrity of her com- 


mercial character. Here began the successful prosecution 


if navigation by steam, which wafts to and from our shores 


the riches of the whole earth; here commenced that sySs- 


tem of inland navigation which has given a stimulus to 


similar enterprises throughout our wide domain, but in 


none more prosperou than among 
knowledged capital of the new word, 
learned and able judi- 


ourselves: in the ae- 
our illustrious visit 
er will find laws administered by a 
ciary ; disease robbed of its terrors by the skill of an able 
faculty ; and the ordinances of the sacred altar enforced by 
the life and doctrines of a faithful clergy. In the ease of 


those who have no voice in legislation, by reason of thei 
infaney, or are cut off by indigence and calamity, he will 
find that humanity has not turned a deaf ear to their wants 
and sufferings. Our colleges, our hospitals, our asylums, 
our libraries, our well-provided public schools, are living 
testimonials of individual sympathy and public muniticence. 


‘ 


We trust that his sojourn may admit of an examination of 


| pearance among us. T\ 


i} The Boston Post has been furnished with the speech « 


sense; firstly 


} an opportunity of 


| of unusual peril, to his ability, courage and skill 


| these several objects, the only true preventives of squalid 
} misery and crime 

} J rejoice that Old Drury is to be the first scene of his ap- 
the enterprising and liberal pro- 


pnetors of the Park Theatre we are indebted for accom- 


] modations adequate to the occasion, and for the most ap- 


propnate disposition of the ladies. It is to these liberal ma- 


nagers that we are indebted, in our earlier days, for the tri- 


umphant exhibitions of Cooke and Kean, the tableau: 


vivants of Shakspeare’s grand cones ptions; to them we are 


j 


7 
now obliged for accommodations, by means of which to 


testify our respect to the best living delineator of human 


| character and feeling. 

le- 

Mr. Du kens, 

Captain Hewett, of the 
Lal 


here this m 


livered by on presenting a service of plate to 


Britannia 


IES AND GENTLEMEN—I am assured by your presence 


ring that you have become acquainted with 


the nature of the weleome duty which I have to discharge, 


| and which is most pleasantly commended to me in a double 


because it cannot fail to be gratifying to a 


worthy man, who has established a strong ¢ imy 
because 


lain UpK 


interest and esteem; and secondly it affords me 


meeting you, whom I have a thousand 


reasons for loving to see, here or any where. 
It may be known to you perhap 

board the 

fourscore others t 


gether the day bet 


. that the passengers on 


Britannia steamship, which re me and some 


these happy shores, held a meeting to- 


re our arrival, the object of which was 
mmander under 


Atlantic. I, 


of whom stands near me, and 


to do honor to ¢ iplaim Hewett, the able « 


' 


whose gu dance we had crossed the wide and 


two other gentlemen, (one 


the other of whom is prevented by business from attend- 


ing here to-day,) had the honor to be de puted by that meet- 


ing to carry ntention into effect. In the execution of the 
trust reposed in us by our fell W-passengers We are most 
desirous to impress you with the fact, that this is very far 
from bemg an ordinary or matter of course proceeding ; that 
itis not a matter of form, but of good sound substance: that 


in presenting Captain Llewett with these slight and frail 


memorials, we are not following out a hollow custom, but 
are lnpertec tly ex pre | the warmest and most earnest 
fechi bel well red that, with God's blessing, 
we owe our safety and preservation, under circumstances 


You will 


1 lerstand that these tokens on the table are an 


»Uuhdel 


ackne wiledgment, not m themselves, but m othe feeling 


which dictates the n, of many long and weary 


nights of watching and tatigue; of great exertion of body 
and much anxiety of mind; and of the prompt and efficient 
discharge of arduous duties, such as do not often present 
themselves 

In a word, this is an un ut an extraordinary return 
for really ¢ 1ordinary services ; and we wish you to re- 
gard it in that light, that our present may have a value it 
was intended to bear, and which is far enough removed, 


heaven knows, from its intrinsic worth or beauty, Captain 


Hewett, (continued Mr. Dickens, addressing that gentle- 


to have been 


heartfelt thanks of 


man,) | am very proud and happy elected as 


the instrument of conveying to you the 


my fellow-passenger un board the ship entrusted to your 
charge, and of entreating your acceptance of this trifling 
prest nt The ingenious artists wh work im silver do not 
always, I find, keep their promises even in Boston, I re- 
cret that instead of tw ets Which should be here there 
is, al jue sent, only one The deticiency, however, will soon 
be supplied, and when itis, our litte testumonials will be, 


so far, complete 


r} 


You are a sailor, Captain Hewett, in the truest sense of 
the word; and the devoted admiration of the ladies, God 
bless them, ts a sailor's fis st. | need not enlarge upon 
the honor they have done you, Lain sure, by their presence 
here. Judging of you by mysell, | am certain that the re- 
collection of their beautiful faces will cheer your lonely 
vigils upon the ocean for a long time to come 

In all time to come, and im all your voyages upon the 
sea, | hope you w have a thought for those who wish to 
live iny memory by the help of these tnfles, As they 
will often connect you with the pleasures of those homes 
and firesides from which they once wandered, and which, 


wave regained ; s they trust 


but for you, they might never 
ciate them with your hours of 


, 
li soimeumes a 


that you w 


festive enjoyment; and that when you drink from these 


cups you will feel that the draught 1s con ymended to your 


you have; and who ear- 


lips by friends whose best wishes 


nestly and truly lac pe for your success, happines and prous- 
perity in all the undertakings of your lik 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Sir—Your correspondent Querens asks the paternity of 
the line, 


* Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
The line, in that precise form, is to be found in Pope’s 
translation of the Odyssey, Book 15. line 84. 


" Alike he thwarts the hospitable end, 
" Who drives the free, or stays the hasty friend ; 


" True friendship’s laws are by this rule exprest, \| 


“Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 


Probably, however, this line found its way into general 
use from being employed by the same writer in another | 
work more familiar to the general reader; | mean, line 160 | 
of Pope's imitation of the second satire of the second book 
of Horace. 
Through whose free-opening gate 

" None comes too early, none departs too late ; 

"For I, who hold sage Homer’s rule the best, 

"Welcome the coming, speed the going guest.” 
In this, however, the epithet of the last word is different. 


on ae 


I remain, &e. 





ORIGINAL ROMANTIC TALES. 


THE RESCUE. 
(Concluded.) 

Tue following summer | travelled to some distance in the 
north, and did not get back till late in the autumn. When I 
returned | found Mr. Huntman the most fashionable person 
in town. He had come back, I suppose, under more favor- 
able auspices, and now went every where, and in particular 
was the recognized admirer and attendant of Mrs. Chud- | 
leigh. He did not come near me. I had my eye upon him, 
and he knew it. Once or twice he attempted to take airs, 
but | put him down very promptly. I understand that it is 
considered as a quite settled principle among those persons 
who are conversant in the branches of the law in which 
questions of evidence are especially canvassed, that there 
1s a disposition in the minds of men generally to believe a 
thing precisely in proportion as it is incredible; and | am 
sure that in what are called the cireles of fashion, men 
are often valued and caressed just in the degree in which 
they are destitute of every inherent merit to reeommend 
them. 
consequence to persons who have nothing valuable in them- 


It flatters the vanity of the leaders of fon to impart 
selves. [ cannot conceive that any other motive could in- 
duce a woman of so much refinement as Mrs. Chudleigh to 
adm:t so worthless an adventurer to her confidence and in- 
timacy. She had him always at her house, she carried him 
every where with her. They were going together continual- 
ly to all sorts of strange places at all hours of the day and 
night. It seemed as if she was resolved to excite gossip, as 
if she gloried in provoking seandal. I knew well that her 
intentions were guiltless, that her heart was right; but I 
saw that the fatal love of notoriety was leading her into 
passes of a fearful peril. 1 always felt a deep interest in 
her, and was pained to see her trifling with her reputation 
and her happiness with an indiseretion so wanton. The 
thing was soon enough taken notice of in society, and many 
a biting sarcasm, veiled in the cuise of courtly infe rmation 
and compliment, fell on my ear and perhaps reached hers. | 
[ kept a keen wateh upon their conduet, and I saw 
enough to fill me with alarm. I was satisfied that he was 
practising a scheme of the deepest and subtlest arts, and 
carrying on a well-laid plan for the ruin of her virtue. But 
how to arrest the danger was the question. To eommuni- 
cate any suspicions or suggest cautions to her would only 
drive her with a more headlong pertinacity in her infatu- 
ated course. It was possible that if sulls red to reach the 
brink of the precipice and there rescued, she might receive 
a lesson that would restore her to discretion for the residue 
of her life. I had known her from her childhood: T was al- 
ways intimate at Mr. Gardiner’s house, and I felt for her the 
I deter- 
mined to make every effort to save her from the practices 


tenderness and deep regard almost cf a parent. 


of a scoundrel. 

One evening I was at a party where they were. The 
passage between two adjoining rooms was flanked with 
columns, between which and the wall beyond was a very 
narrow opening. I was on one side of the opening, they on 


the other, and [ could hear their conversation very distinet- 
ly. Of course I did not hesitate to avail myself of the op- 
portunity to learn the nature of his remarks to her. I found 
they were talking in high glee of the droll adventures they 
had met with in “ exploring the city,” as he termed it. Pre- |, 





| 


| 


sently he mentioned a house in the upper part of the town 
where there was a very curious exhibition of dancing by 
some foreigners, or some amusement of that nature, and he 
proposed to go there. It would be an admirable frolic, capi- 
tal adventure, &c. Other women would not dare to go, but 
she was afraid of nothing; her influence and distinction 
could carry off any thing, and it would be most diverting 
sport in this dull season to mystify others by accounts of a 
place which they would not have courage to visit. His design 
flashed upon me in a moment. I saw he intended to betray 


I hurled him forth and he evanished into the darkness. 

After all, there isa great deal in blood. Chudleigh had “seat 
seemed to me to have tastes and habits of feeling that were 
certainly somewhat below the best models of refined charac. 
ter. But now, as the occasion called out a more try ing ef- 
fort, he appeared with all the generous magnanimity and 
high-bred tact of a thorough gentleman. He tumed the 
whole thing into jest, and laughed at it as a diverting 


| prank ; nay, he added, making a sign to me, that he wa, 


her into a situation where, if not discovered, he would be |! 


master of her person, or, if seen, her character would be 
wholly in his power. To my infinite dismay she readily 
consented. It was arranged that they should take an early 
leave of the company and go that evening. I determined 
that my eye should not be off them for a moment. 

They went out and I followed. Her carriage was dis- 
missed and they got into his. I heard him give some direc- 
tions to the coachman, and tell him in a low voice to drive 
as fast as possible. The fellow set off ona gallop. On the 
shadowed side of the way (for it was moonlight) I ran af 
ter them at the top of my speed, and was barely able to 
keep them in sight. After roving some distance the carriage 
was stopped by some obstruction in the street, and obliged 


to turn about and go by another way. I took advantage of 


the delay, and running forward got up behind the carriage 


on the footman’s board. The coachman stopped in front of 


a large house in a remote part of the city, | descended from 
my place quietly and got behind a watechman’s box near by. 
They got out of the carriage and went into the house, to 
my knowledge one of the most disreputable in town. It 
was a huge, old-fashioned double one, with a great door in 
I muffled my face in my cloak and entered the 
entry had a 


the centre. 
building just behind them. 
light at the upper end. As we went on, a person was heard 


The long, wide 


descending the stairs. He came forward, and the light re- 
vealed the figure of Mr. Chudleigh. 

" Ah!” said he, “ L know that shawl, I think.” Then, as 
he inspected her more closely, exclaimed in a voice of con- 
sternation, ‘ Fanny 


She broke into a gay laugh and began to tell of the 


merry adventure she had come on. But as he proceeded 
her voice became fainter and fainter, and before the sen- 
tence was ended she came toa dead pause. unable to ar- 
The inexeusably insane imprudence of her con- 


to rush upon her mind with over- 


ticulate. 


duct seemed at once 
whelming foree. 
"Go!” shouted Chudleigh ; “never appear again within 


my house. But do not come to dally with your paramo 
under the very nose of your husband. “ Villain!” he con- 


tinued, marching up to Huntman—but here | heard some 


people coming from up-stairs, and | thought it time to in- 





terfere. I threw open a door that gave entrance to a small 
room, 
‘Stop, Mr. Chudleigh,” said 1, revealing myself, “ you 


are mistaken as to the guilt of one of these parties. I have 
it in my power to prove her perfect mn cence.” 
| led them into the room. Mr. Huntman made an effort 


to withdraw. “No,” said 1; “this isa deep-laid plot, and 
the author and principal actor must not be absent from the 
nouement, 

When [ had closed the door upon all the parties, Mrs. 


Chudleigh threw herself into a chair and wept in an agony 


de 


of distress. She seemed as if she would sob her life out. 


“LT have had my eyes,” I said, “upon every movement 
of this wretched impostor. From the beginning to the end 
of her acquaintance with him your wife has been the dupe 
of his hes, but always innocent. He induced her to come 
here by te lling her that it was a theatre where grotesque 
dancing was performed, and by daring her vanity to engage 
in such a frolic. In coming here she had not one thought or 
feeling that is not as pure as the angels of heaven. I aftirm 
it upon certain knowledge. Believe me, sir; I insist that 
you believe me,” 


He 


without a moment’s hesitation and took Mrs. Chudleich’s 


Chudleigh behaved admirably. stepped forward 


hand in his own. 


| am sure you are innocent, my wife,” said he; " [ im- 


plore your pardon for what [ said. The whole affair ha 
arisen from my fault in neglecting the best of women.” 
She threw herself in his arms and uttered a ery 


mingled rapture and anguish that pierced the heart. 
“As for this wretched puppy,” said I, “he is not worth 
a bullet, or | would put one through his head. If 1 had my 
boots on I should kick him into a jelly. Hound!” and | 
seized him by the ear and dragged him into the hall; ‘ be- 
gone! If after this night, or at any future time, you are 
found within this city, [ shall chastise you with my own 
hand through every street and alley it contains. 





of 


| not dared to get into his own vehicle. 


sure I had been too severe upon Huntman, and no doubt 
only intended a frolic. 


ue 


We rode home together in the carriage which had 
brought us, for the poor seamp whom [ had dismissed had 
Mr. Chudleich did 
not cease his considerate efforts to relieve the distress o{ 
trate in feeling. Finding that her disturbance was not con 
itl 


his sobbing wife, who seemed totally unstrung and pr 


posed, he took her hand and said, as we approache 
door - 
My sweetest love, let the adventure of this night hs 


henceforth forgotten for ever. Its recollection is from this 


moment banished from my thoughts, and shall never again 


occur to them.” 

“You are too kind,” she said, and pressed his hand to 
her heart. 

* Dearest lady, let all be forgotten,” I took the liberty 
a friend to add, for | thought it the crisis of her fate," ex. 
cept the moral of the night; which is, that in this world 1 
is not enough for a woman to be virtuous, she must avoid 
even the appearances of imprudence.” 
1e forward Fanny Chudleigh has been a 
She took 
heart. She who loved to dazzle the fancy of the vain, now 


From that tin 
very different woman. the lesson home to her 


reigns in the esteem of the judicious. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS, 


A writer who should undertake to settle a disputed 


point by weighing the authorities on either side, and 
should quote himself as an authority one way or the oth 
would probably excite the surprise of his readers. Yet D 
Johnson, in his English Dictionary, has done this repeated: 


ly. 


He has cited his own works as examples of the use of 


words, not less, certainly, than twenty times. If any one 
sceptical about this, he may turn to the word " instilla- 
tion” in the dictionary, and he will perceive that "7 


Rambler ” is the only authority relied on for its use. Uy 
| 


the words “ intimidate,” “ important,” and “ impostures 


Irene is quoted. One meaning of the word ™ dissipated ” 


illustrated only from “ Savage's Life ;” another only fr 

* Loudon.” Many other instances micht be given. It 
fords a striking proof of the dignity and self-respect of that 
creat man. It is on record that when some one remarked 
one day, in the presence of Dr. Johnson, that Richa 


was quoted in the dictionary. “ Eh? what?” said Gar 
: Ison 2?” Nay,” replied Johnson, "I ha 


hardsor 
e worse than that; I have quoted thee, Davy.” T! 


* que te Ri 
don 


lauch would have been against the Doctor, we 


the wits been aware that he had quoted himecif. 


Sir James Mackintosh, in his Treaties on Ethi 


"KI 


sophy, criticises Johnson's line, “ Patience, sovereign o'er 
transmuted ill.” “ Ifthe ill,” says he, “is transmuted to ¢ 


there is no longer any occasion for the action of patie! 


It is singular that a person of Mackintosh’s unquestiona 


ingenuity and extensive selv larship should not have been 
the fi ] 


rm of expression which Jolinson her 
used. It may be laid down as a principle estab! 1} 


familiar with 


general practice of the best English writers, that w 


noun is preceded by words which denote some acti 


the 


not that 


noun, the epithet which is to be joined t 


which indicaies its condition before such 


but after it. Thus Shakspeare; The glow-wort 5 


pale his ineffectual fire ;” but his fire is not inefleetma 


ul it is begun to be paled. So Byron, in Childe Ha 
" Here last the eagle flew, 
‘Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain 
but “rent” is not an epithet of the plain, until aS 
been torn. Again, in the Giaour, 
Itis as ifthe desert bird 
. . . . . 
Should rend her rash devoted breast, 
* And tind them flown her er pty nest 
T noe r 
vet the nest is not empty tll they have flown. Innumera 


} rarded 
ble examples of this might be given. It may be reza 


as a settled rule in composition. Johnson’s meaning ts, "a 








era 


that 
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Patience is sovereign over ill, which in consequence of || cacy of wit, there are many fine illustrations of it in the 


such sovereignty is transmuted to good; had he used an 
opposite adjective it would have been wrong, or, at least, 
against the best practice. The famous couplet in Howard's 
British Princes, which has been so much laughed at, is ca- 
pable of explanation on the same principle: 

* 4 painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 

*€ Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won :” 
that is, his grandsire won, or forcibly took it from a Pict, 
who was thereby left naked. That is unquestionably what 
the author meant, and it is a form of expression strictly in 
accordance With usage. 

"I find few persons,” said Pope one day to Spencer, 
“who understand delicacy.” No man certainly understood 
jt better than himself; and it is the constant display of an 
exquisite nicety of thought and expression which renders 
his works the peculiar favorites of the most highly-culti- 
vated minds. The art of suggesting a thing without saying 
it, of indicating without uttering it, is illustrated with ad- 
mirable felicity in his writings. Take for instance his de- 
scription of the lady in the Rape of the Lock. After several 
lines of the highest panegyric, he goes on thus: 

"Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those ; 

Favors to none, to all she smiles extends, 

Ott she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And like the sun, they shine on all alike.” 
The /enguage here is the language of the loftiest compli- 
ment: the illustrations are from the most admirable ob- 
jects. How is it that the poet opens upon the reader's per- 
ceptions the knowledge that these qualities were a defect 
im Belinda’s character ? By one word in the next line: 

"Vet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
* Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide.” 

By apologizing for her merits he shows that those merits 
are really faults; and yet as soon as he has used the word 
“faults,” in connection with her name, he dashed it away 
by adding, “ if belles had faults to hide.” And thus, without 
an\ expressions but those of praise and flatte ry, ne gives us 
to see that his heroine was a confirmed coquette. We con- 
fess ourselves somewhat enthusiastic on Pope’s subject ; our 


taste, We fear, is as antiquated as our politics; were we 
"in a lone isle among friends,” we would not mind saying 
that we would rather be the author of The Rape of the 
Lock, than of any poetry that has been written since. The 


t poem leaves the reader overcome 





consummate art of tl 
with perpetual astonishment. He then illustrates, with 
surprising felicity, the indirect meanings and side-play of 
sentences; in which, while one thing is said to the mind, 
another is hinted to the feelings. The poem is mock-heroic, 
and it is necessary to be raised above the plain and literal 
facts; but as a burlesque style soon 


state of ordinary 


fatigues and displeases the understanding, he contrives that 
the extravagances shall only be suggested to the faney by 
artful ambiguities of phrase, while the matters direct) 


} 


Thus when the baron has 


stated are strictly true and just 
built an altar to Love “of twelve vast French romances, 
neatly gilt, 

" With tender billets-doux he lights the pyre, 

" And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the fire. 


Here the notion conveyed is, that the warmth of the billets- 
doux and the ardor of the sighs set the pile on fire, and the 
fancy goes away charmed with that elegant extravagance; 
yet when we re-peruse the lines in a cooler mood, when 
reason would be offended by so gross an exaggeration, we 
perceive that the poet has said no such thing at all. You 
cannot prove it upon him. He only declares that the sighs 
raised or increased the fire, perhaps by the mere effect of a 
current of air, not caused it; and the billets-doux with whieh 
lighted the pyre, were, probably, themselves, first light- 
ed at a candle. Again, when the party are embarked on 
the Thames, 

"Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 

" Belinda simil’d, and all the world was gay.” 


The impression produced at first on the imagination ts, 
that the world was gav hecause 
courtly compliment delights the reader: 


Belinda similed, and the 
yet when we look 
acain, it may be that the two things were but accidentally 


ined, both proceeding from some third cause. Those who 


ave read Sydney's Arcadia, and felt how wearisome and 
cisgusting a style of constant extravagance soon becomes, 


will appreciate the good taste of the poet in infusing into 


‘composition the soberness of just reality, without de- 
Stroying the elegant superstructure of fancy. The mind thus 
tastes that satisfaction and permanent pleasure which only 


truth can impart, while the feelings are captivated by the 


; 
equent play of beautiful hyperbole. Dut speaking of deli- 


writings of Charles Lamb. We may mention one of them. 
In his criticism on the terror exhibited by Belshazzar, in 
Martin’s picture of the hand-writing on the wall, he says, 
“ Just such a consternation have we seen produced among a 
flock of geese, by the mere report of a gun having gone off.” 
Mr. Sharp, in his very finished " Letters and Essays,” 

comments on the opening lines of Dr. Johnson's Vanity of 
Human Wishes; 

" Let observation, with extensive view, 

* Survey mankind from China to Peru.” 
This, he says, is no more than saying,“ Let observation, 
with extensive observation, observe mankind.” 
remarks, would have begun abruptly, 
from China to Peru.” 


Pope, he 
"Survey mankind 
This criticism receives a singular 
confirmation from some lines of Bolingbroke, who was a 
devoted pupil of the school of Pope in matters of taste. 
A poem of his, we believe the only one he left, called 
"Verses written in a post-chaise,” begins precisely in that 
wal 

"Survey mankind, observe what risks they run, 

" What fancied ills through real dangers shun.” 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


“LOVE; STILL LOVE: 
OR, THE SELF-INTRODUCTION 

A FAC 
Love, said the old bard of Scio, is like the light of the 
morning ; animating all things, beautifying all things. Sinee 
then, how many a sun hath faded from the sky! how many 
a change hath swept over the world! Myriads of human 
souls rising like waves upon the sea of life, have rolled forth 
their courses in gloom and in glory, in the swell of the storm 
and in the calmness of tranquillity: yet that star-like truth, 
beaming from the far Ionian tsland, stretches down to us 
over the waters, kindling each wave in one long bri¢ht line 
of light, till it ts refleeted from our own hearts in a sparkle 
that gives back the sentiment, that " Love is like the morn- 
ing ray, all-quickening, all-beautifying.” Science may ex- 
tend our power, polity may raise our condition, and new 
! 


forms of a more subtle plulosophy may open new resourees 


of comfort: but nothing that humanity ean contrive ean 


ever flash over our life that warm and revivifving lustre, or 


pour on the heart of man that exalted rapture, that exulting 
inspiration of love will ray out 


energy of joy, which the 


for ever. ‘The soul, long wandering in the dimness of the 


world, starts to find the brichtness of its creation-licht shed 
find its 


newed by an eestasy which, though sensitive almost to de- 


suddenly around it, and ¢ immortality of vouth re- 


lirium, is vet sane and calin,—foreing the spirit to its wild- 


est intensities, yet natural the sympathies as day-light 


to the eve. When the soul contemplates its image mir- 
rored fr mm another soul, then does our being taste itsell; 
existence becomes self-enjoyment 


The beauty of woman has eve ry where been extolled, 
it heen 
and ola | 


It woke pow try into 


and by all; yet it seems to me that enough has 
be auty s tf 


forms of beauty tl 


said of it. © perfection of creation 


iis is the highest. 


being, and poetry is still sounding back to its origin. But 
in our more prosaic moods the mind searcely appreciates 


the influence that the heart acknowledges. For myself, 


when I remember that a beautiful woman possesses, or, 


rather, in herself is, a power that masters all powers, a joy 
that is the essence of all our joys, I conceive a reverence 
for the moral qualities that preserve these creatures from 


being transported with vanity. Thou whose eye may 
chance to regard thes lines, dost thou take home to thy- 


self the consciousness that thy lustrous glanee, thy roseate 
cheek, the snowy smile that now opens oa thy lip, eould 
enthral him who now writes, even as the serpent,—be not 


offended,—in the east the serpent is a deity 


thralts the free 
bird. |] have a veneration for beauty; it ist 


a glorious thing: impelled not only by the pride of a cava- 


me an august, 


lierto paya homage whi h, before gentlemen were abolish- 
ed, it was the highest honor of my ancestors to acknow- 
ledge, but led also by the thoughtful musings of a heart that 
mize in this 


hath some faint tincture of sentiment, to reeng 


the sweetest, the most subduing influence on earth. It ts 
the only thing that can at once sway the material man, 
and speak in a voice of resistless power to the purest and 
farthest instincts of the soul. 

Ferdinand Gower in his boyhood was what young Beck- 
ford seemed to Lord Chatham, a thing of air and fire. His 
character was not only all that genius and passion ean de- 
velope, but what they can de 
In the rigid systems of Europe, the turbulence of 


elope only in a democratic 


society. 


youth is met by powerful restraints; it is anticipated and 
watched ; if it be not checked, it is modified and turned by 
that opposition. But our ancestors did not ship Discipline 
among their domestic deities: and nature may here expand 
itself in the mind and morals with the same free foree and 
wanton strength that it does in the forests and the moun- 
tains. The mind of young Gower « pened upon a scene of 
deep and stirring excitement in the condition of his coun- 
try; the restless hopes and intoxicating promises of demo- 
eracy the amazing daringness of commercial enterprise, 
the marvellous romance of western emigration—and al! 
the energy and wildness of popular ambition. Political 
sell-covernment isapt to show more self than government ; 
and from the example of the State the youth caught the 


spirit of following his own impulses and relying on his own 


power. The nearest historical event which met his back 


ward gaze and still threw its light over the present, was 
the Revolution and the empire in France: the incidents, 
the achievements, the characters, the maxims that flashed 
agitated and stimulated his 
feelings beyond all check. He 


prone to be fascinated by the impossible: but n 


from the blaze of that scene 


possessed an imagination 





t suse )"* 
tible to the interest of ordinary occasions. That continence 
of effort 


der to doa common thing well 


that control of purpose which is necessary in or- 


was painful and unsatis 


factory. It was only when he roused all his wild power 


and flung his impetuous spirit upon some pursuit whose 
strangeness and difficulty fired his faney and thrilled his 
whole being, that he tasted any pleasure in action. Ilis 


} 


reading and thoughts were constantly occupied with the 


f the bold and strenuous heroes that stand forth on 
Ximenes, Carn 


and that glorious savage, Mirabeau 


lives « 
the pages of history: the great Frederis 
Napoleon, 


The boyhood of Ferdinand Gower was a period of tu- 


multuous transport. The untried world—the unknown fu- 
ture lay before him. He believed that every thing was 
practicable to the powers of man: that the naked vigor of 


a free human soul could master fate and give laws to d 


tiny. He exerted himself in oceasional labors with a rush 
of enthusiasm and strength: he ac mpl shed extraordinary 
ind the review of them gave hima keen delight 

1} 


torehe oe 
looked over the 


and saw there shapeless 


But these acts in the past were but a u 


minate the coming prospect. He stood and 
dark preetpice of unformed tme, 
plendors, which he carried with him 
Hie longed 


and he lived upon the 


visions and indistinct 


in his mind as strange and unareamed of secret 


to wreak his soul on life and action; 


hope of the grand, the wondertnuil, the vast. Thus it wa 


in his earlier years; but day after day passed on, and the 


bright 
to degm his career was the difficulty; at what point he 


morning which he looked tor dawned not yet. How 


should penetrate a id infuse life with the greatness and 
vlory of his ideal view The ties of family and society 
bound him to the patl f custom. He panted to plunge 


vwle being | wild and revolutionary action 


with his w 


but in that there wasa sacrifice and danger which arrested 


him when the thi came to practice r r, with all his 
daring, he had a certain timidness; not of mind or heart, 
but rather a terror of opimion, and an inability to stand 
against the judgments and remarks of others. In complhianes 


with wishes which he could not resist, he was to prepare 
for a profession, for he was poor; and of course he chose 
the law. ‘Toa dreamer that pursuit was utterly repulsive 
but hie had creat pride of mind, and lest he she uld seer 
incapable ot suece eding im ait, the det rmined to ¢ muer it 
wear away much of 


difficulties. This discipline served t 


his high aspirations and extravagant designs. His law 
crushed out his romance, and his romance prevented his 


devoting himself in earnest to the law. He felt himself ra- 
pidly sinking intoa common-place person, When he started 
to find himself one and-twenty. 

The feeling that he was a man was one of the most pain- 
ful that Ferdinand ever felt. Pe had done nothing; he felt 


deeply disturbed by that theught. le felt that as he crew 


up his power did not increase, and the exertion of that pow- 
er no longer carried with it the idea of marvel and exciting 
interest which onee belonged to it he became reckless in 


feeling and despe rate in hismoods. Thedi ntented mind, 


like the scorpion, stings itself. He grew hitter, fierce, sa 
vage: hating every thing, hating himsell; fretting against 
the fate that seemed to frivolize and wear down his aml- 


tions. Sometimes he would break away from this narrow, 


stifling depression, and in the buoyan: regions of fanes 
the height of his old, ardent pas- 


{ life 


and the knowledge of the 


he would soar away t 


sions. But the scofling sullenness soon came in to 
banish that exalting influence 
vanity and unworthiness of such idle dreams more and 
more confined him from seeking their delights. There was 


a natural dignity and habit of self-respect in the nature of 
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Ferdinand Gower that taught him to feel that repining was | 
a weakness, and that to be moved and agitated by the un- 
welcome course of things was a proof of inferiority. Then 
he tamed his temper down to the endurance of his insigni- 
ficance, and sought to possess his soul in quietness. That 
resolution, without operating to give him a new motive of 
action, served to pluck out his former stimulus to effort, 
and break down the rude, unsteady power he had possess- 
ed. He became indifferent, listless, torpid. He dwindled 
to a mere cypher, and seemed likely to pass through life, 
the most common-place of mortals. 

One day he was walking through the street, and turning , 
round towards a window which he was passing, he saw 
two of the lightest, brightest eyes he had ever beheld fixed 
upon him. The face of the lady was as fair; perfect in 
features and beaming with all that the spirit could conceive 
of purity and radiance. He stopped short and gazed with 
wonder and admiration. The intentness of his look and the 
impression which it indicated broughta slight blush to the 
lady’s face, which heightened its interest. As Ferdinand 
walked on, he felt the blood rise through his frame with a | 
flow of life and gladness; his heart was made light with 
joy: it had been to him a shock of delight. 
" Ha!” he cried, “ that is a glorious interest! what splen- | 
dor is infused into the world! what energy, what joy! | 
feel a higher atmosphere opened on my being; an atmos- 
phere of power and kindling pleasure. I will burst away | 
from the dumb dullness that has so long oppressed my na- 
ture and mount into the strength of gladness that expands 
Who can she be? How shall I know her? 
Bah! such a happiness is not to 
A gentleman 


before me, 
Who will present me? 
be lost from a slavery to paltry customs. 


knows no lawgiver superior to himself. A fine woman ts |, 
|| streamed with a gathered blaze upon this new-opened in- 


never offended by being looked at.” 

The place where he had seen her was, he knew, a lodg- | 
ing-house. He turned round and marched up to the door : 
he opened it without ringing, and entering the parlor, made 
her a bow. She seemed a little surprised and amused, but 
received him with courtesy, appearing to understand well 
enough the motive and nature of his visit. Ferdinand could 
scarcely fix his eyes upon her countenance, it so overpow- 
ered him with its brightness. It scarcely seemed to bea 
person that was before him, but an idea; a soft and exqui- 


site influence that rayed inspiration upon his soul. All his | 
youthful hope came back upon him in his throbbing ful- 
ness; and with it came energy and power. He talked with 
brilliant animation and charming interest. Thoughts of 
splendor came to him at will, and words of eloquence. She 
met him with the same spirit and confidence; and their 
conversation was gay, free and intimate. She was a per- | 
son of fine intelligence, delicate susceptibility to the most 
refined emotions, and that same ardent hopefulness and 
joyous aspiration which made the youthful character of 
Ferdinand. 
With what a glow of passions he walked home from 
that visit! What strength, what delight kindled through 
' He thought of nothing else. To him there 


all his nature! 
was nothing else in the world. His life was absorbed in 
He went | 


one interest; that glittering interest was his life. 
to see her the next day; and they afterwards met frequent- | 


ly. The impression which his acquaintance produced on | 
her seemed to be the same he felt. He made no announce- 
ment of his feelings. It appeared to be mutually under- 


stood from the beginning. Love, entire, absorbing love, | 


was the natural and necessary relation of two such persons. | 


Miss Perey’s parents were not living. She resided else- 
where, and was on only a brief visit to the city. The time 
They were walking together 
That first awoke him 


for her departure arrived. 
when she communicated it to him. 
from his dream. It seemed like a flash of lightning descend- 
ing from a clear sky to shatter the structure of his hopes. ! 
It was plain that their intercourse could be continued in 
but one way, and as both were without fortune, marriage 
seemed impossible. When Ferdinand heard the intelli- | 
gence he walked on a long time in silence. He realized the 
result of the matter in all its fulness. There was a gallery 
of pictures near, which was rarely visited by any body ; he 
asked her to walk into it. There he seated himself ona 
bench, and with folded arms and downcast eye he pondered 
upon the subject. 

“We must part,” said he, at length, “for ever. It is 
the decree of destiny. The happiness of my life is swept 
away. I have nothing to offer you. [ama pauper. To 
abolish the brightness of your existence by linking it with 
my obscure mediocrity, I love you too much. The future 
would open upon such an union a scene of happiness in- | 
deed to me in your affection, but constant self-reproach for 
I will front my misery at once. | 


the injustice done to you. 


You will enjoy the bliss that your excellence deserves, in 


| 
| 


the society of some one more worthy. I shall wear out my 
gloomy life alone. But, dearest,” said he, rising and ap- 
proaching her, “ give me, before we part, one kiss of love ; 
indulge your lover with one last embrace.” 

He placed his arms around her, he pressed his lip to 
hers, his hand was entwined among her long, luxuriant 
hair, he felt the heaving of her bosom, he drank her fra- 
grant breath. Her very being seemed to enter his, and be 
possessed by it. Their souls seemed in that moment to be 
identified and to become one. 

“ T cannot part from you,” he cried. " You shall be mine. 
You are mine, for ever.” 

One passionate kiss seemed to be an oath to seal an ever- 
lasting union. He paced the room in high excitement. He 
felt the consciousness of a resolution so earnest that it be- 
came a power. 

“Ha!” he cried, “ I wil? be rich. I will dedicate my mind 
and soul to that one object. I will coin every passing hour 
into gold. What any man can do I can, and with so splendid 
an object every thing is possible. I will triumph over every 
obstacle, and the hope of possessing thee shall inspire me 
with a boundless energy. Mary, give me but one year. Re- 
turn home, and forget me till one year is past. If, when we 
meet again at the end of that period, | am not in a situa- 
tion at least to authorize hope, then resign me to my fate.” 
The promise was given and the youthful pair separated, 


one to return home, the other to devote all the energies of 


his intellect and frame to professional and literary toil. 

I would that the limits of my sheet gave me leave to 
trace the action of this new motive on the mind and charac- 
ter of this enthusiastic youth, but the length to which this 
sketch has expanded forbids me to do more than indicate 
the result. All the early, wild passions of his nature 


terest. The fervid ambition of youth was sanctified by this 


{| would lose the pleasure of meeting the Prince Regent for 


‘ 


| exalting purpose. Enterprise strengthened into confidence. | 


Hope, with the strong beat of wing with which the eagle 
dashes the air behind him, rose bright and high through 


the unclouded sun. The youth threw the whole force and 


weight of his powers upon one object, and the strenuous | 


pressure swept all resistance before it. Feelings and facul- 
ties which, before had but paralyzed their owner by their 
uncontrollable turbulence, and which, if putin action, would 
have ravaged and destroyed, became, when informed by 
the divine intelligence of love, the gain of the possessor 
and the glory of the world. A year is but a brief period to 
the idle, but, as an Italian author observes, time is longer 
than those who are only skilled in wasting it have any idea 
of. 
returned to his beloved, when to his astonishment he found 


At the end of the appointed period Ferdinand Gower 


her—married to another! 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


A LUDICROUS MISTAKE, 
Lady H 
that ever existed; yet Lady H did not like to acknow- 


ledge that she was no longer a young woman. She had 
arrived at that ticklish age for females, forty-two, when 


was one of the most amiable, good creatures 


her complexion was no longer fresh as at twenty-five, and 
her hair suddenly began to show grey tints. She did not 
like these signs of precocious old age. To remedy the 
first, there were a thousand ways, but it took her some 
time to reflect how to hide the second. At length she de- 
termined to have it dyed, very properly considering that a 
wig, or even false hair, is always detestable. So she sent for 
Mr. Donegan, a well-known hair-dyer ; and, after learning 
that the process itself only lasted a single half-hour, and 
the very following moment her locks would shine in all 
the resplendency of pe lished black-jet, she determined, as 
she was engaged that evening to Hertford House, to make 
her appearance there in all the glory of renovated youth. 
Done 
night, when his entrance, his exit, and above all, his busi- 


van to come at eleven at 


She accordingly bid Mr 


ness was least likely to be known or observed. The even- 
ing came; the dyer of hair was anxiously expected by La- 
day H Her toilet completed, her ladyship began to 
watch anxiously the dial of her dressing-room clock. But all 
Eleven struck, half-past eleven came, and no Mr. 

* Run down, Charlton,” said Lady H— 


in vain. 
Donegan. to her 
maid, “run down andask Matthew if the hair-dresser has not 
e to Matthew Riley , the 


Irish footman, who stoutly averred that the cozffeur had not 


yet been ¢” The appeal was mad 


ealled. “It is very odd,” said her ladyship when Charlton 
returned, “ for I heard the bell ring twice. But,never mind, 


he can’t be long,” and she resumed reading her favorite 


study, “ Rejected Addresses.” The bell again sounded, but 
} 


without result; and poor Lady Il—— began to fear she 


that evening. The patience of a female has always a conclu. 
sion; so, when the ring was repeated, she turned x: und, 
and desired her maid to run down, as she felt assured that 
no one but her hair-dresser could possibly call at such an 
hour. Charlton went, and found Matthew in a towering 
passion. “Is that the hair-dresser ?” “ No, it’s not,” and 
he turned angrily away. “ Who was at the door?” " Don’t 
bother. The dirty blackguard!” and the footman turned 
away muttering. Charlton returned to her mistress, who 
being any thing but satisfied with the answer, again sent 
her down to know who it was that had been. Matthew 
looked very angry when the query was put to him, and be- 
gan murmuring something to himself about “the rasea].” 
and kicking, and beating, and all sorts of ill-tempered 
threats. “ That’s nothing to do with it,” said his fellow- 
servant. " Who was it rang ?” “ A blackguard.” “ Who 2” 
“An impudent blackguard. By dad, if I had him in Ire. 
land, I'd tache him better. “ Who was it @” “I don’t know, 
the thief of the world.” ‘‘ What did he want?” “ Want is 
it?—want? Sure I'l] be after telling ye, as ye’re so curi- 
ous, for it’s myself asked him the question.” “ Well, 
on.” “Says I, ‘What do you want at this, my fine lad?” 
‘I'll teli your missus,’ said he. ‘Divil a bit,’ says I, ‘till 
ye’ve tould me first.’ ‘My business is with my lady,’ says 


he. ‘It will keep warm till to-morrow, then,’ says1; ‘ for 
deuce an inch you get in till I know what you want.’ ‘Can 
you keep a secret?’ says he. ‘Cana duck swim ?’ says ], 
Upon that he came close to me, and says he—but arrah 
you won't belave me.” “Indeed I will.” “Well then,” 
says he, ‘J come to die hare.’ ‘Die hare!’ says I. ‘ Yes,’ 
"In 


So with that I slam the 


says he. ‘And where would you wish to die?’ says I. 
your missus’ room,’ says he. 
door in his face.” “Indeed! then you have done wrong '” 
said Charlton, ready to die with laughing. " By dad, he 
came back again just now, and says he again, as pert as 

>” © Well, 
what did you say?” “What did I say? Sure I said what 
every honest boy would.” “And what was that?” ‘Be 
Japers,’ said I, ‘ ye’re a big blackguard, and an ugly chris- 


may be,* Tell your missus I’m come to die hare. 


tian; and if you die hare, I'll be hanged. Go somewhere 
else and die, you scamp of the world! Die hare, indeed!’ 
So I gave him a push and shut the door in his face, and by 
dad I’m thinking he’ll niver come here again to die.” The 
mistake was too ludicrons. Even Lady H—— laughed at it, 
although deprived for that night of a pleasant, a royal rou; 


MELANCHOLY 


MRS. 


MUSINGS, 





HON. 


BY THE NORTON. 


Aun! who e’er dreamed, when on Liie’s flowers, 
All fresh and fragrant, lightly pressed 

The velvet footfall of the hours, 
And Joy and Hope each vision blessed, 

That sorrows, such as press me now, 

Would shroud the darkened heart and brow 2? 


Though Friendship, when our sky is light, 
In beauty o’er our pathway bends 

As clouds gleam beautiful and bright 
When tinged with sunshine— 


E’en like the summer clouds, are gone 


faithless friend 


When darkness and the storm come on. 


And Love—that incense so divine 
Of the fond breast in guileless youth— 
Flames oft at some unworthy shrine ; 
And they who trust to plighted truth, 
Lean on a reed that soon may part, 
And send its shivers through the heart. 


And Fame, for whic} 


Is but a meteor of the mind, 


1 we spend our breath, 


That lures us on to toil and death ; 
And her successful votaries find 
Hate’s poi 


Of roses wreathed around the brain. 


soned flowers amid the chain 


For Envy’s eye and Slander’s tongue 
Will lay th’ aspiring spirit low, 
Although the innocent and young 
Be more than orphaned by the blow; 
And, for a mother’s honored name, 
Be left a heritage of shame. 


Joy's fount has long since been dried up, 
My soul, by care and sorrow riven, 
Turns, as I drain Life’s bitter cup, 
From heartless man to righteous heaven 
And oh! I long on Earth’s soft breast 


lo lav iny wearv head, and rest 











h 
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From the Knickerbocker for February. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF FREEDOM. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





Here are old trees, tall oaks and gnarled pines, 
That stream with gray-green mosses ; here the ground 
Was never trenched by spade, and flowers spring up 
Unsown and die ungathered. It is sweet 
To linger here, among the flitting birds 
And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and winds 
That shake the leaves, and scatter, as they pass, 
A fragrance from the cedars thickly set 
With pale blue berries. In these peaceful shades— 
Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably old— 
My thoughts go up the long dim path of years, 
Back to the earliest days of liberty. 
Oh Freepom! thou art not, as poets dream, 

» A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crowned his slave, 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 
Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailed hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 
With tokens of old wars; thy massi* e limbs 


Are strong with struggling. Power at thee has launched | 


His bolts, and with his lightmings smitten thee: 

They could not quench the life thou hast from heaven. 
Merciless Power has dug thy dungeon deep, 

And his swart armorers, by a thousand fires, 

Have forged thy chain; yet, while he deems thee bound, 
The links are shivered, and the prison walls 

Fall outward ; terribly thou springest forth, 

As springs the flame above a burning pile, 

And shoutest to the nations, who return 

Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies. 

Thy birth-right was not given by human hands: 
Thou wert twin-born with man. In pleasant fields, 
While yet our race was few, thou sat’st with him, 
To tend the quiet flock and watch the stars, 

And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 
Thou by his side, amid the tangled wood, 
Didst war upon the panther and the wolf, 
Your only foes; and thou with him didst draw 
The earliest furrows on the mountain side, 
Soft with the Deluge. Tyranny himself, 
Thy enemy, although of reverend look, 
Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 

Is later born than thou; and as he meets 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 

The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 

Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of years, 
But he shall fade into a feebler age 
Feebler, yet subtler; he shall weave his snares, 

And spring them on thy careless steps, and clap 

His withered hands, and from their ambush call 

His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 

Quaint maskers, forms of fair and gallant mien, 

To catch thy gaze, and uttering graceful words 

To charm thy ear; while his sly imps, by stealth, 
Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread on thread, 
That crow to fetters ; or bind down thy arms 

With chains concealed in chaplets. Oh! not yet 
May’st thou unbrace thy corselet, or lay by 

Thy sword ; nor vet, O Freedom ! close thy lids 

In slumber ; for thine enemy never sleeps, 

And thou must watch and combat, till the day 

But would’st thou rest 
Awhile from tumult and the frauds of men, 


Of the new earth and heaven. 


These old and friendly solitudes invite 

Thy visit. They, while vet the forest-trees 
Were young upon the unviolated earth, 

And yet the moss-stains on the rock were new, 
Beheld thy glorious childhood, and rejoiced. 


A spruce barrister, who one morning came late into 
court, was asked by a slovenly judge why he was so dila- 
tory. “I beg your pardon,” said the barrister, " I knew not 
that your lordship intended sitting so early: the instant | 
heard your trumpets I dressed myself.” " You were a long 
time about it.” growled the judge. “I think, my lord,” re- 
omed the learned counsellor, (looking at his watch.) "1 
was only twenty minutes.” “ Twenty minutes !” exclaimed 


the astonished sloven: "I was ready within five minutes 


f leaving my bed!" “In that respect,” was the sarcastic 
reply, “my dog Shock distances your lordship hollow—he 
only shakes his coat, and fancies himeelf sufficiently dress- 


ed for any company.” 





{| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


|| R. F.’s verses, The Sky, are not the thing: it would take an an- 


gel’s hand to write on the sky.—J. P 





seems to be a perfect 
| 4 a ; . , 
| master of the art of cryptical writing ; we cannot doubt that 


his design was to baffle our attempts to decypher if so, he 





has fully succeeded.—.7n anonymous vu iter, pre bly a female, 
i; sends us a criticism on the sermons of a popular divine, whom 
St. Paul; 


; 


she pronounces | 


we think it must be that part of St. Paul's writings where he 


» resemble from the specimens sent, 





says, “I speak as a fool.”’—.Authorship is about the worst ship 


that a man of P. P.’s powers can embark in. He would have 
great difficulty in finding sales.—The measure of Alfred’s 


poem is very original ; it seems a kind of dry measure. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1842. 
Marginal readings.—It is a humble amusement among 
bookish men, and not without some interest, to trace the 
history of thoughts through the writings of the 
thors, in works they have either been copied from one 


| various au- 
|; another or re-discovered. It often opens out curious differ- 
ences in the understandings and tastes of men, to observe 
the various shapes and modifications which the same no- 
tion assumes in different minds. Old Burton, whose learn- 
ing justified his expression of the opinion, said that the 
business of book-making was only pouring out of one bottle 


j| into another; and Sterne—that highway robber of litera- 
ture—proved the remark by asserting it as his own. Ben 
Jonson, two centuries ago, cave the matter up; he said the 
ancients were 

"Our elder brothers who had gone before, 

{ * And spent with wasteiul hand our rightful store ;” 

" 
and acting on that despair of invention, he religiously 
limited his exertions to copying out and re-arranging the 
sentiments which he found in the classical authors. Byron, 


who had some acquaintance with borrowing, said that ori- 
ginality in modern times was impossible: he referred 
the emperor who had offered a reward for a new pleasure 
and said that even an imperial! boon could not call out a 
new thought. It would not be safe to pick out any notion 
in modern literature, and affirm of it that it was wholly 
new: we should not mind making a wager, relying merely 
on chances, that we could show, of anv given thought 
whatever, that some earlier author had used it. This, how- 
ever, is no reason why the poets should fling down their 
pens. It is form and expression that make the immortality 
of the 
stream of time together: the thought will strike by its own 


bard. Throw out a thought and a phrase on the 
|) weight, and the phrase may float for ever. How many 
thoughts has Milton in his minor pieces ? not many ; it is 
the deathless vitality of expression that keeps his verse in 
everlasting blossom. 
We are 
ting with our pen in the margin, those passages 


Wont to amuse ourselves when reading, by no- 
in which 
other writers have expressed sentiments or notions similar 


} 


It may amuse the reader if we fill up 


popu 


hand; we will take 


to those in the text. 
a column or so with our marginal readings on some 
lar author. Lord Byron is nearest at 
him. He was in the habit of fertilizing his mind with the 
richest thoughts of his predecessors. We are agreeably re- 


freshed by meeting the noblest sentiments of Bacon, and 


Dryden, and Pope, set forth in nobler shape. He could not 
otherwise have attained such power and affluence of genius 
Among others, he seems to have been a diligent student of 
Gibbon’s History—a work well worthy of the familiarity 
of a man of intellect. We find one or two references to him 
in our copy of the poet: 

* The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 

] planted ; they have torn me and I bleed.” 

Childe Harold. Canto 14. x. 


Timour said to the captive Bajazet, “Alas! the decree of 


Fate is now accomplished by your own fault; it is 
the thorns of the tree which yourself have planted.” | //is 
tory of the Decline and Fall. chap. 65. vol. 12. p. 31.) So 
in the Ode to Napoleon Bounaparte ; 


" To die a prince, or live a slave '— 
" Thy choice is most ignobly brave.” 


When China was conquered by the Mongols, a rationa 
champion leaped into the waves with the infant emperor 
in his arms. “Jt is more glorious,” he cried, "to die a 
prince, than to livea slave.” | Gibson, ch. 64. vol. 11. p. 402 
Much of the learning of Byron’s notes is from Gibbon. In 
that very ode, the expression “the rapture of the strife,” 


he refers in the note to “ Certamunis dia, the 


t xpre - 


| 


sion of Attila in his harangue before the battle of Chalons, 
preserved in Cessiedorus:” but Byron got it from Gibbon, 
as he did also the quotation from Jornandes, in note 5 to 
the Corsair. Of Attila’s expression Gibbon remarks finely, 
that it is likely to have been genuine, for it embodies a 
feeling that never would hav« 
cle. The 


speare ; 


wcurred toa monkish chroni- 
following passage may be compared with Shak- 
though it is n 


timitated. It shows a lively image 


occurring to two great minds: 


In‘ ice’ here last the eagle flew 
Chen tore with bloody talon the rent plain 
Childe Harold, Cant 


pride of pl 


}. KVUML. 


rhe lion, dying, thrusteth forth his paw, 
“ And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with race 


ro be o’erpowered.”—Ai 1 11. Act 5. Scene 


The reader may judge how far the foll wing have been 
borrowed: 
"Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
" Faints into dimness at its own delight, 
" His changing cheek, his sinking heart contess 


he might—the majesty of loveliness 7” 


The Bride of Abydos, V1 
* Beauty's princely majesty is such, 


“ Contounds the tongue and makes t 


First part of Henry Ih tcl o. Scene 4, 





* Senses ro 


" And hes like truth, and still most truly hes.”’—Lara 


"The equivocation of the fiend 
Phat hes like truth Machet/ 


‘And teei the rse to have no natural fear,” Ac 
Manfred, 1.1 
"1 have ost forgot the taste of fears,” Ke 
Macy bs 
Ih ve pray’d 
For madness as a blessin s denied me 
Maufred,2.2 
“Tam not mad: I would t eaven I were! 
For then, “tis ike I should forget myself 
QO, if L could, what grief should i forget! 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 
And 1 i shalt be canonized, cardina 
Constance. hu John, 3.1 
Such was the curled son of Clinias.”’ 


The Deformed Transformed me 4 


’ 


The curled darlings of our nation.”’—Othel/o 


We find in Byron many traces of Bacon. The fine pas- 


sage about deformity in the Deformed Transformed is 
merely abridged from Bacon's “ Essay on Deformity.” 


Pope 's echoes area oceasiona ly found in his verses: 


* Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam.’’—Corsatr. 
Where winds can carry, or where waves can roll.” 
Pope. Imitat of Ep. 6. of Horace, 
My t the mountain im? the ocean, 
kart ' stars D Ju a 
Te thee, whose ten pl is all space 
W hose altar, earth, sen, skies.” 

/ si vers Prayer. 
here ne thought in the Pr phe y of Dante which has 
ne through several hands 

* Many are poets who have never penn’d 
" Their inspiration, and perhaps the best,” &c, 
The author of “ Philip Van Artevelde ” copied this ina few 


lines, Which are summed up with 


‘The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 


Byron pronounced " The Excursion ” to be ™ his aversion ;” 
it was the natural aversion of a robber to the party he has 
robbed. This passage was a clear the 


"Oh! many are the poets t) at are sown 


" By nature; men endowed with highest gilts,” Ac. 


{re often those of wi 


" Hears least i, ursion, Book 1 


But Wordsworth had been anticipated in this notion by 
Mirabeau; though he did not copy it from him, for Mira- 
heau’s work was not printed ull about 1526. In his life of 


John Anthony, Marquis of Mirabeau, he say Nous n'im 


gine s pas vue } rsonne ne eend ur partoul er 
dans ft « / nip reve ¢ ? detout ecla 
une multat d es fe r a c4eux 4 
un role s as dun * [Life of Mivabe hy i 
so M4. Brurelles ¢ 

These things might be heaped up indef ritely but the 
reader probably sa ; et supe é 
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OH! ASK NOT WHY MY CHEEK IS PALE. 
SONG, WRITTEN, COMPOSED, AND RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MRS. O 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in others; be it 
genius, power, wit or fancy; but if | could choose what 
would be the most delightful, and | believe most useful to 
me, [| should prefer a firm religious belief to any other 
blessing ; for it makes life a discipline of goodness, creates 
new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over 
the decay, the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous 
of all lights; awakens life even in death, and from destrue- 
tion and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; makes an in- 
strument of torture and shame the ladder of ascent to para- 
dise ; and. far above all combinations of earthly hopes, 
calls up the most delightful visions of palms, amaranths, 
the gardens of the blest, the security of everlasting joys, 


where the sensualist and the sceptic view only gloom, de- 


cay, annihilation and despair !—Sir Humphrey Davy. 


LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS, 

Tue lady in the engraving before us is taking advantage 
of the brillianey of one of those bright days, so many of | 
which have of late served to shorten and embellish our 
winter, for a morning stroll in Broadway. She wears a hat 
of bright blue velvet, with feathers of the same color, but a 
paler tint, the inside embellished with a trimming of pink 
riband. The cloak is of pale purple satin, with a deep em- 
broidered border, and a pink cape of similar material. The 
lining of the manteau, which appears at the end of the 
short deep sleeve, is also pink, slightly wadded to increase 


the warmth of the garment. Under the cloak appears the 
dress, which is of dark velvet, trimmed along the front with 
brandendourgs, as shown ii our engraving. It is searcely 
necessary to add that gloves of the most delicate tinge con- 
ceivable, neither as dead as pure white, nor as glaring as 
straw-color, and a mouchoir brodé of the finest materials 
and embroidery complete the costume, which possesses 
the double advantages not always to be found in the dresses 
of the day, of combining gracefulness with comfort, and of 


being adapted to the requirement of the season as well as 
to the graceful figures of its fair wearers. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 





During the battle of Waterloo, on the forenoon of the 


ISth, while lying in square, we were much exposed to th 





tire of the French artillery. If a cannon-shot passed through 





the ranks it was sure to kill or wound three or four, but if 
a shell alighted and exploded the mischief was considera- 
bly greater. A shell from the enemy’s guns alighted in the 
. although a 





of our Lieut. Colonel C 
very heavy man, with the greatest nimbleness sprang to- 


middle square. 


wards it, seized it in both hands, and placing his thumb 
over the burning fusee, so as to stifle it or otherwise pre- 
vent its exploding, threw it over the men’s heads out of the 
square. This was done, of course, at the risk of instant 
death to himself. We were cautioned afterwards, when a 
shell alighted near us, to lie flat down for a few seconds til! 
the explosion took place, by which means many lives were 


saved. Whether from the softness of the ground or the un- 
skilful manufacture of the French shells, I know not, but I 
observed a number alight which never exploded. In this 


instance, fortunately, the officer escaped with a slight burn 

of the thumb. This act of devotion saved many lives. 
MEND YOUR FIRST FAULT. 

I hear 


now, as evers 


The queen of George II. once said to Whiston, " 
you are good at telling persons their faults: 
body has some fault or other, I should like to know what 
Whiston would have 
evaded the question, but the queen was not to be denied. 
“Why, then, madam,” said Whiston, “ the people complain 
that you talk to the king when at chapel, instead of mind- 


you have observed wrong inp me.” 


here 


ing the service.” "I believe,” answered her majesty, “ t! 


is some truth in what you say. But now tell me of another 
fault.” “ No, madam,” said the old monitor, "let me see 


you mend the first before I mention another.” 
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